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LIGHT ON SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 



At a time when Sir Norman Loekyer, the new President of the 
British Association, is urging the British government to grant 
$120,000,000 at once to the universities of Great Britain for their 
immediate enlargement; when it is reported that Germany has 
profited to the extent of more than $250,000,000 by her recent 
devotion to chemical investigation and education; when it is re- 
membered that Lord Palmerston spoke of Germany as " a country 
of damned professors," and that, after Sedan, Von Moltke said 
the battle was won by the schoolmaster; expert testimony as to 
the value of present educational methods in the United States, 
and ways in which they can be improved, needs no argument to 
prove its timeliness and its practical importance. 

Among our distinguished educators none occupies a higher 
place and none is more worthy of attention than ex-President 
Dwight of Yale. He has devoted the earliest years of his well- 
earned leisure to writing his " Memories of Yale Life and Men," 
and by those who know him his pleasant chat will be hailed as no 
less valuable than his wise commentary. The wisdom of his reflec- 
tions comes to us wrapped up in the sweetness and serenity of an 
old age that retains the love of humor, faith in God and man, a 
hearty belief in the present as over against the days that are gone, 
and abounding charity for all ; and we have not merely charitable 
judgments, (which too often are the cloaking of truth or an easy 
indifference to evil), but that true and sound appreciation of the 
good, wherever it appears, which makes it possible to exercise an 
apparent oblivion of all else without committing high treason 
upon virtue. These Memories will be a delight to Yale men, for 
the stories they contain and, most of all, for the preservation of 
the charm of a personality which a laborious life has not di- 
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minished and old age has not dulled. But of far more value to 
the general public are the shrewd observations of this experienced 
educator upon the educational problems which have passed under 
his consideration, many of which are uppermost in the thought of 
the country to-day. These are to be found interspersed in the 
story of the unfolding of the life of Yale College as he has known 
it for more than half a century. They are given now with all the 
freshness with which they first presented themselves to his alert 
mind, and are passed upon with the mature judgment of one who, 
still in the full possession of his powers, retains the youthfulness 
of spirit and the eagerness of interest which enable him to pro- 
nounce upon them in their personal aspect, in words that will 
carry great weight with all thoughtful men. The fact that they 
are interjected into personal narratives, as obiter dicta, in a record 
which has more than the charm of a brilliant novel, does not im- 
pair their value or make them less conclusive than if they had 
been argumentatively demonstrated; while the fact that they are 
carried in the forefront of the thinking of this most alert and 
thoughtful intellect, is evidence of their pertinence to the thought 
of to-day. 

In recounting the theory of education that was prevalent in the 
colleges of the country in his youth, Dr. Dwight notes with ap- 
proval some sentences from the catalogue of Yale at that time : 

"The object of the system of instruction of the undergraduates is, 
not to give a partial education consisting of a few branches only; nor, 
on the other hand, to give a superficial education containing a little of 
almost everything; nor to finish the details of either a professional or a 
practical education; but to commence a thorough course, and to carry 
it as far as the time of the student's residence will allow. It is intended 
to maintain such a proportion between the different branches of litera- 
ture and science as to form a proper symmetry and balance of character. 
In laying the foundation of a theory of education, it is necessary that 
all the important faculties be brought into exercise. When certain 
mental endowments receive a much higher culture than others, there is a 
distortion in the intellectual character. The powers of the mind are not 
developed in their fairest proportions by studying languages alone, or 
mathematics alone, or natural or political science alone. The object in 
the proper college department is, not to teach that which is peculiar to 
any one of the professions, but to lay the foundation which is common to 
them all. The principles of science and literature are the common foun- 
dation of all high intellectual attainments. They furnish a discipline 
and elevation of mind which are the best preparation for the study of a 
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profession, or of the operations which are peculiar to the higher mercan- 
tile, manufacturing or agricultural establishments." 

It would be difficult to find a more comprehensive or a juster 
statement of the original purpose of college education than this. 
In commenting upon it, President Dwight says that, while the 
range of studies of the earlier day was limited, as compared with 
what has been known in recent times; while remarkable 
progress has been made in the development of new methods in 
connection with all branches of learning; while the introduction 
and wide extension of the elective system, together with the 
changes in public sentiment of which that system is a part, have 
resulted in a different theory as to education; and while it is 
claimed that young men now should be educated for their special 
work in life even from the beginning of their college years, and 
that all studies may be equally disciplinary; nevertheless, the old 
theory had " a certain reasonableness and wisdom in it, whatever 
may be its final fate; and it worked good results in the lives of 
the men whose early training was under its influence." In this 
modest and reserved way does this wise man present and confirm 
the judgment of those who laid the foundations of our American 
college life, and whose wisdom is commended to us, lest in the 
multitude of new voices we go astray from old landmarks which 
have proved so safe in our educational progress hitherto. 

Again, upon the questions of examinations, which are such a 
sore trial to parents who have to face the serious consequences 
entailed upon their children, and which are* a perplexity to the 
more thoughtful educators because of the uncertainty of the re- 
sults and the manifest evil effect upon the physical, moral and 
intellectual life of students, Dr. Dwight's comment is not without 
its significance. After describing the introduction of the system 
of " written examinations," as they were called, which occurred 
early in Dr. Woolsey's presidency, and was regarded as one of the 
marks of " Yale's advance in scholarly methods," though it was 
only after many years of trial that it came to supersede entirely 
the earlier oral method, he says : 

" For my own part, — not having entire confidence that the educational 
world has as yet reached the summit of human wisdom, — I have the 
hope, and I may even say the faith, to believe that the present system 
of examinations will ere long, by evolution or transformation, pass into 
something higher and better, and that the knowledge of college students 
vol. CLXxvn. — no. 565. 54 
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will be tested, as well as made sure, by a system of personal, individual 
research carried on in parallelism with the teacher's instructions, and 
under responsibility to him. That the examinations of the present time 
are more strict, and call for more study in immediate preparation for 
them, than those of my own college era, I have little doubt. But that 
the students of to-day have, at their graduation, a better knowledge of 
the things that they have studied than we had of those, fewer in number, 
indeed, which were open to us for our studying, I do not believe. That the 
young men of the coming era in all our colleges may have a much better 
and wider and more permanently abiding knowledge than any of their 
predecessors, is greatly to be desired. But new changes must come if 
this result is to be realized." 

One could not easily conceive a comment upon the educational 
methods of to-day more worthy of the attention of the educational 
world than this. Here is an observer too wise to impair the force 
of his comment by recommending any particular scheme to super- 
sede that now in use, yet wise enough to point out the danger of 
the system that has won almost universal acceptance, the evils of 
which, however, are extensive and keenly felt, — in order that the 
men who have the responsibility of the administration of the 
schools of to-day, and who are pressing uniform methods of ex- 
amination, may have the benefit of his judgment and may be in- 
spired to devise means by which the evils that are now so per- 
nicious may be avoided. The strain of examinations, the fre- 
quency of their occurrence and the injustice of the results which 
they are working, are so manifest and so widely recognized, that 
we might apply to the United States the profound remark upon 
the French educational system made a quarter of a century ago 
by that shrewd statesman, M. Jules Favre : " We are educating, 
not for life, but for examinations." 

Upon the now almost complete substitution of elective, for pre- 
scribed, courses in college, and the disposition of both parents and 
teachers to encourage young men to pursue studies that are at- 
tractive to them, and to turn from those that are difficult or dry, 
we have this astute comment : 

" The man who is never ready to do what appears to him unattractive 
or difficult, has not developed the manliness of his manhood intellectually, 
or in any other line. The theory of doing only what is pleasant, or what 
requires no forcing of the will against its first inclinations, has no better 
foundation to rest upon in the educational sphere than it has elsewhere 
in human life" 
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We have all fallen into the hands of the investigators. Even 
little children have become "cases" and "studies"; and the 
essential in the career of any teacher who aims at promotion is, 
that he produce charts and tables to prove that he has been " in- 
vestigating," and that he has gathered a more or less important 
series of facts as the result of some observations which he himself 
has made. Valuable as this method may be in the hands of those 
who know how to interpret facts, and who know also whether a 
range of induction has been large enough to give any real signifi- 
cance to the collected data, its value is more than doubtful in the 
hands of those who are in the earlier stages of their educational 
career. Its introduction into college classes, therefore, especially 
to the extent to which it is now often carried, particularly in lines 
of philosophy and psychology, would be sufficiently characterized 
by calling it absurd, if it were not a serious waste of time and a 
perversion of the true purpose of education. Upon this President 
Dwight remarks : 

"I am disposed to think that the required course in mental science 
in the period of my undergraduate career included about as much as is 
desirable. It was a general course, or a course which gave every man 
an introduction to and survey of the science, and also such knowledge 
of it as was strengthening to the intellectual powers and helpful to all 
educated persons. In the progress and development of this science dur- 
ing the last half century, a wonderful advance has been made, as in 
the case of other sciences; and discussions and investigations have 
moved into all minuteness, as well as into the widest possible range of 
thought. I doubt whether it is wise, or in the interest of the best edu- 
cation for the average student, to carry him forward along the pathway 
of all these investigations or discussions. Beyond a certain limit the 
work belongs, as in the case of natural or physical science, rather to the 
man who in some sense intends to make it a specialty, than to one who 
turns to the study as a part of a general educational course." 

With the advance of luxury throughout the country, the great 
increase of attendance at the universities and the erection of new 
buildings which far surpass those of the older day in external 
beauty and internal convenience, many are coming to fear that the 
old democratic life which was the glory of our colleges is depart- 
ing, or has indeed already gone. Upon this point, no testimony 
can be more valuable than that of one whose whole life has been 
spent within the college and in most intimate relations with stu- 
dents of every class, and who himself has preserved to the end the 
simple ways and tastes of the older day. Dr. Dwight says : 
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" We college men -were a democratic community in those days, — in 
one view of the matter — because there was nothing to prevent our being 
so; because there was nothing in our daily life and experience to suggest 
a thought of our being anything else. There are persons at the present 
time, — strange as it may seem, there are college graduates, and recent 
college graduates, — who apparently have the idea that the university 
community cannot in a new era continue to be democratic, unless all of 
the membership are brought to the same level of expenditures, and that 
there is a danger to the life of the democracy in the provision of build- 
ings of architectural beauty, or of comforts which pertain to the better 
class of modern homes. That this view is without foundation — even as 
the view, if held by any in the past or with reference to the past, that 
the old democratic life was wholly dependent for its existence upon the 
limitations which pertain to all alike, was utterly baseless — is manifest 
so soon as we get the true idea of what the democratic spirit is. The 
men of fifty years ago had this spirit, not because there were no 
hindrances in the way of its entrance into their lives, but because, as 
members of the Yale fraternity, they inherited from the fathers of the 
earlier days of the College history the great foundation principles of the 
true Yale life. Had the inspiration had no deeper source than that 
which was found in accidental or temporary surrounding circumstances, 
it would have been worthless as a moving force for noble living." 

Then follows this noble paragraph : 

" The same thing is true to-day. It will be so always. If the demo- 
cratic spirit animating our University is now, or ever becomes in the 
future, so weak and unmanly that it cannot endure inequalities in re- 
sources or expenditures — in the means of satisfying the desire for special 
comforts or even luxuries, or gratifying the artistic taste — it will be 
unworthy of its origin; it will have contradicted its earlier self. The 
old spirit was one that estimated men according to their manhood, and 
not according to their surroundings or possessions. It believed in the 
superiority of the man to his accidents. But it did not demand that the 
possessions or accidental things of all in the community should be exactly 
the same. It was a manly and not a pusillanimous spirit. It did not 
abide in continual fears lest some new danger might be threatening its 
future existence, or manifest itself by constant appeals for help that all 
obstacles or hindrances might be put out of the way. I rejoice that we 
men of 1849 had it as truly as we had, and that it still remains with 
us. I have no apprehensions as to its losing its vital force or passing 
away, if the men of the present and the coming time will recognize for 
and in themselves the essence of its life power, and not mistake it for 
what it is not." 

College fraternities are just now undergoing rapid development. 
They have been extended into the secondary schools, are rapidly 
increasing in number in the smaller colleges, and, at Yale, have 
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passed out from the college life and the limitations of distinct 
classes into the broader life of the university itself. Upon their 
value, especially in the limited relations of the senior year as they 
have been known at Yale, we have this interesting testimony: 

" The men who were united in the fraternity fellowships as Seniors, 
came together as a small and selected company in the latest period of 
their course, when their minds and characters had developed to the 
highest point of college life; when the great questions of their future, 
with the seriousness attendant upon them, were rising before all alike; 
and when the near approach of the end of the happy period, which they 
had found so full of blessing, was bringing a sadness of spirit that could 
not but make the heart open itself with tenderness and sympathy. 
They met at the outset in their new relations, and continued to meet 
as the days and weeks passed by, with readiness to give and receive the 
best influence in their power. They met, and continued to meet, with the 
utmost freedom in the interchange of their deepest and most helpful 
thoughts; with an intimacy which carried with it the promise of the 
future; and with a generosity of soul that enriched each one as it grew 
within himself, while it also enriched all others as it went outward in 
its gifts from him to them. They entered thus into, and abode for a 
year of manly, youthful life in, a thoughtful, helpful, inspiring, elevating, 
character-building fellowship with men whom they could know with a 
very deep and penetrating knowledge. If the companies selected were 
only what it was fitting that they should be, one could not wonder that the 
hearts of all were moved by the happy experiences, and afterwards by 
the happy memories. 

" The company which I thus met for my Senior year, and my associa- 
tion with which made me glad that I had been offered the privilege of 
membership and had accepted it, was one well fitted to be helpful to me. 
In some views of the matter at least, I needed for my best and happiest 
growth, the peculiar help that was given. I may not tell of what we 
did as we met together. I cannot recall much of what we talked about, 
or thought, in our communion with each other. The details of the old 
life are gone. But the man, and the men, what they have been and what 
they are in the inmost and noblest manhood, is the outgrowth of the in- 
fluences of that fellowship, even as it is of the love and inspiration of the 
early home and the later home. The unity of the larger and broader life 
was a great blessing of my college years. The unity of the narrower and 
more limited life was an equal or even greater blessing. It was my good 
fortune to enjoy the gifts which came from both, and to make them, in 
their effective force, a permanent possession." 

There could scarcely be a more complete or more beautiful 
statement of the meaning and the value of the most intimate rela- 
tions of college life; and if the fraternities in our colleges could 
be so carefully gathered and so wisely directed as everywhere to 
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secure results such as those that are here described, the joys of 
college life and the blessings of it would be elevated to a plane 
higher even than they are known to occupy to-day. 

Of that other influence exerted in college days, of which so 
much is said in after life, and of which we can indeed rejoice that 
the colleges of our land have from the beginning had such fortu- 
nate possession, the personal influence of the individual members 
of the faculty, we have this testimony as applied to the beloved 
and honored President Woolsey. Dr. Dwight says : 

" He gave us also of what was best in himself, — the opportunity of 
seeing his own scholarship and his own intellectual power. It was a 
good fortune, indeed, to be near enough to such a man to be moved by 
his example, and to get for oneself some appreciation of his ideal of the 
genuine scholar. Those years were the most valuable of the educational 
period of my earlier life. They prepared me for my duties as a college 
tutor and for my European studies in the subsequent years, and became 
in this way the foundation of all my maturer life and its work." 

With this testimony to the value to him of personal contact 
with a college officer whose term of service was longer than that 
which is permitted to most men, and whose power of individual 
influence was unsurpassed, this series of comments must close. 
The book as a whole is a fitting crown to a highly useful life, a 
life as beautiful in its old age as it has been honored and beneficent 
in its course. It is a delight to think of the writer as still living 
among us, in the enjoyment of those best things that crown a good 
man's life — the possession of an honored name, of wisdom that is 
widely sought, of troops of friends, and of a heart at peace in its 
consciousness of work well done and of a faith in God and man 
as sure as it is serene. 

Henry A. Stimson. 



